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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE.* 
(Continued from Saturday.} 





* Here then,’ says General 0’Connor, ‘ do we stand again on the 
ground of 1789. Three roads offer themselves, out of which the 
nation must make a choice :—that of the old feudality ; the English 
system in its corrupt state, or, as it is now called, the just middle ; 
and the system of the Constitution of 1791.’ 

The passages that chiefly concern the reference to England, have 
already appeared in the Tater. The old feudality is out of the 
question. The General, therefore, is for the constitution of 1791 ; 
that is to say, for the limited monarchy as advocated by Lafayette 
at that period; and as again befriended by him when the Duke of 
Orleans was set up. By this constitution, besides the advantages 
which survived it, and which "have rendered France what she is in 
spite of the misgovernment of Bourbon and Bonaparte, there is no 
hereditary peerage, and the people ought to have a far greater share 
of power than they possess, especially in the election of the govern- 
ment ageuts. The Royalists (which term we use in its old sense) 
say that no throne could exist with such a constitution: the 
Monarchico-Republicans say it could; and here the two parties are 
at issue. These are not the only parties in France. There are the 
old Royalists, who are of no consequence ; the Bonapartists, who 
are a considerable body, but have no moral influence, except as they 
identify themselves with the Royalists; and lastly, there are the 
open, immediate, sine gua non Republicans, who are more formid- 
able than the other parties would have us believe. These last, in 
our opinion, will prevail, simply because there is no way of making 
the reigning party understand its interest. And even should the 
interest be understood, we do not see how the day of a republic can 
he put off to any very late period; because the only thing (as it 
appears to us) that can keep the Orleans dynasty in existence at 
all, is the system that must contain the seeds of its overthrow. 
But let us attend to our author, who is always worth listening to, 
differ with him occasionally as we may. We shall go through the 
remainder of his pamphlet in its order, and quote him; and make 
our comments as we proceed :— 

‘ The people in France (according to the General) are convinced, 
that in the dearth of political virtue in the upper class, a Republic 
cannot subsist, because it cannot be supported by a strong public spirit, 
and a general propensity to prefer the general interest to all private 
considerations. They know that men who have been fashioned by 
thirty years’ abject servitude to the will of an absolute master are ut- 
terly incapable of that severe virtue which makes the country their 
god ; equality, liberty, and law, their religion. We know that the nation 
is pure ; but until the gangrened part is put away, and habits of econ- 
omy and love for the public good have become general ; until the 
rising generation have attained a knowledge of public affairs, and 
while such numbers of determined inveterate enemies to all liberty, 
and as determined advocates for despotism and its abuses, are in the 
heart of the country,—an attempt to establish, at this time, a pure 
Republic, must not only fail, but would plunge France into sucha 
state of disaster as would retard liberty incalculably. This is the 

inion of all those wise enlightened Republicans with whom 

rance has not ceased to abound. They know that the executive 
power is a dangerous weapon, which ought not to be left in the way 
of every goer and comer, but should be put into the hands of the 
Sather ofthe ‘amily. For all the other parts, they are but implements 
of husbandry, and can be confided, without risk or danger, to all 
those who have the most skill and the best dispositions to employ 
them.’ 

This paragraph seems at variance with what the author has said 
in another place, where he describes the preponderance of the 
honest part of the nation in point of numbers, and says that no 
country is so fit to choose its own agents, both on that account, 
and by reason of the immense number of small landed proprietors. 
In France, he says, ‘ one hundred small proprietors can give do ubl 
the price for a property which any single capitalist can afford to 


* A Letier from General Arthur Condorcet O° Connor to General 
Lafayette, on the Causes which have deprived France of the Advantages 
of the Revolution of 1830. 8vo. pp. 74, Rainford. 





give, with a view of placing his fortune in land:’ and again, by a 
happy imagery, he describes it as a country where ‘ the margin of 
overgrown fortunes at one extremity, and of dependent men on the 
other,’ is narrower than elsewhere in the whole world. How such 
a nation, being ‘ pure,’ could fail to set aside the corruption of 
the upper classes at once, as easily as the boroughmongers are 
being set aside in England, we cannot see. If the upper classes 
alone are in the way, the upper classes, it appears to us, could 
be made to give way, and that in a very quiet manner. But 
Gen. O’Connor says that the case is otherwise, and that 
all the enlightened “Republicans in France think as he does. 
They want the ‘ father of the family’ to rule them, for fear 
of quarrels among the relations. But suppose it should be in the 
nature of things royal, for the father of the family to prefer his 
immediate descendants at any price, and care nothing in the com- 
parison for that immense multitude, his relations? If the General 
had not addressed Louis-Philip as he has done towards the end 
of his pamphlet, we should have fancied that by ‘ father of the 
family’ he meant Lafayette, and was for elevating a new dynasty to 
the throne. But it would seem, that he is just where the patriots 
stood when they gave the throne to the House of Orleans; and 
the object of his pamphlet is to shew the king that he cannot do 
without the nation, and the nation that they cannot do without the 
king. Now it appears manifest to us, that this is an impossible 
dilemma; and which of the two could dispense with the other, 
seems equally clear. 

Our author tells us, that the sole remedy for the evils which 
affect his adopted country, is the enabling the people to 
do everything they are able to do by agents of their own 
choice, delegating to the Government only what cannot be done 
but by the collective force of the whole. But who is to 
enable the people to do this? and if enabled, how long does 
he think the throne of King Philip would last? For the 
cases are different in France and England. The French are 
farther advanced than we in their political views, and will not be so 
easily content. They also suspect their king, which we do not; 
and the king himself stands on a totally different footing. He pos- 
sesses nothing in the shape of prejudice and prescription: he can 
therefore grant nothing: and though it is very foolish in him, on 
this account, to pretend that he could, and yet not do it, it is hardly 
to be wondered at, that being a king in name, and called Your 
Majesty, and thus rendered so different from every other man in 
France, he should think he might as well be a bit of a king of 
the old stamp, in power as well as name, The plain secret of the 
matter is not to be concealed. The Monarchico-Republicans took it 
for granted that the Duke of Orleans would become a President of the 
United States, with the title and trappings of a King; and he has 
deceived them. Not wilfully perhaps; for he may have deceived 
himself. It would ill become us to blame them, because we par- 
took of their delusion: but we havea right to think that all the 
lovers of liberty were in the wrong, as far as that notion went : 
and that it would have been better, had the French set up a re- 
public at once, and placed Lafayette at the head of it. We are as 
sure as we can be of anything speculative, that the world would 
have applauded, and kings would have been awed into acquiescense. 
As to the corrupt French aristocracy, they, according to our 
author’s own showing (or to Napoleon’s rather) would have been 
the first to go and kiss hands,—always supposing, that the patriots 
kept the cannon,in their hands, as Bonaparte did in his, 

At page 28, our author speaks of a race of men, who are the same 
in all countries where they exist at all, and who require no names 
to make them known. The truth of the following descriptions will 
be felt in England as well as in France. The first is from Montes- 
quieu; but is as applicable in this country, and at the present 
moment, as it was in France when he wrote it. 

‘ Ambition in idleness, baseness in pride, a desire of enriching 
themselves without labour, an aversion for truth,—flattery, treason, 
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periy, Drealting of all their engagements, contempt for the duties 
of a citizen, fear of the virtue-of the prinee, hopeof his weakness, and, 
more than all this, a con aap - thrown on virtue, are, I be- 
lieve, the characteristics which have distinguished them in all times 
and in all countries. 

‘ They form an alliance between themselves ; they conspire against 
the. interests of the nation, against her liberty ; they multiply them- 
selves ; they defend their common interests ; and all this on the prin- 
ciple of opie. and on the principle that this corruption. is the 
sole force of the Government. 


Who would not suppose, that the author was writing an account 
of the Boroughmongers ! 


The following passage, which comes a page or two afterwards, 
will admirably come in here: 


‘ England is perhaps the richest nation of which history has made 
mention; she has not only more capital, but more ability in com- 
merce, manufactories, and in the employment of machinery, than any 
other country: Yet has this system {the power of government to 
name‘the agents of the people) squandered. her wealth; by exorbitant 
taxation, and by a debt of eight hundred millions. . What madness 
in. France to persist in following such anexample! Let not the 
French Government and its partizans deceive themselves. France is 
a ¢ountty of small proprietors, who will no longer endure this extra- 
vagance. The most rigid economy is for her‘an imperious necessity. 
The publication of every year’s budget of North Ameriea, where a 
Government of perfect liberty costs so little, makes men reflect on 
the difference between « people who have no class of privileged men 
who,think it a dishonour to owe their saepensionee to their talent and 
industry, and a people where this. race devours the wealth of the 
nation ; and it demonstrates, that the more this evil is examined, 
the more we must be convinced that it'is the real cause of the 
disgust felt throughout the nation.’ eS 





(Conclusion. toznorrow.] 





HISTORICAL PARALLELS.* 





In the introduction to this-volome the author adverts to the general 
character of works of history, which he considers under two great 
classes : ‘ those which select a single action, or a detached period for | 
their subject; and those which follow a nation through the whole, | 
or a large portion of its existence.’ Admitting the abstract value of | 
these two classes, he thinks that a more correct-2stimate of the ac- | 
tions of the celebrated persons of past times, may be more popularly | 
diffused, by bringing together from the original historians of various 
nations, detailed narratives of leading events, which by being brought 
together and compared may shew what has been peculiar and what 
has been common to all men in similar circumstances. The examples 
are drawn ‘from a great varicty of sources ; from different countries 
in different ages, and in different states of civilization.’ And it is the 
author’s object to shew ‘that no particular virtues or vices have 
been inherent in any oge or nation: believing that human nature 
and human passions are everywhere alike, and that the great 
differences in national character are inainly to be ascribed to 
external circumstanecs and training.’ To whatever extent this 
object may be accomplished, to that extent good will be done; 
for the contrary opinion is the result of a prejudice of a most per- 
ni¢ious kind which has in every age been made subservient to the in- 
terested policy of rulers in fartherance of their own particular views ; 
to the perpetuation of enmity among nations and the extinction in 
individuals of some of thebest feelings’ of humen nature. There 
can be uo doubt that nations have their characteristics, but the ques- 
tion is, are they inherent or are they the result of cireumstances. We 
believe them to be in the most important points the latter, and with 
this belief we never lose our confilence that mankind generally are 
susceptible of improvement; and ure destined, even the worst por- 
tions of them, to wear an altered and a better aspect. Reecnt 
events, those of the last year in France particularly, have done mach 
to correct opinion in this respect, und the diffusion of information 
throughout all*ranks will eventually 
Already, the love of war, and the blind admiration of warriors, has 
greatly abated, and the course of reason in this direction will event- 
ually lead to their being regarded as entitled to esteem 
and respect only as they exert themselves to repair wrong 
and repel aggression. No writers have been more faulty | 
than historians in cherishing false notions of greatness and con- 
founding the distinctions of right and wrong, to the exaltation of 
mere power. ‘In such works,’ says the author, ‘actions are held 
up to admiration because they are brilliant, without much inguiry | 
whether they were justifiable; wanton and unjust aggressions, and 
other crimes of still deeper dye, are glossed over upon some false | 
| 


complete the good work. 


plea of patriotism ; or their moral quality is never alluded to, and 


ad Library of Entertaining Knowledge. C. Knight, 1831. jp. 48. 


| 
| of despotism ever before their 


the young reader is too much captivated by the bravery and talent 
to remember that the ends to which these gifts are directed should 
never be forgotten in estimating their claim to applause. A striking 
instance of this occurs in Justin, Speaking of Harmodius and Aris. 
togiton, he says “ One of the murderers being put to the torture to 
extract the names of his accomplices, enumerated all the nearest 


friends of Hippias. These were all put to death, and being asked 
whether any others were privy to his designs, he answered that 
none. now remained whom he wished to perish, except the tyrant 
himself. The city, admonished by his virtue, expelled Hippias.”’ 
The virtue of this act consisted in sacrificing innocent lives to his 
revenge, by means of a lying accusation: and the stern endurances 
of this man is dignified with the praise of fortitude and patriotism, 
without the slightest reference to its atrocious injustice. The 
story itself rests upon Justin’s authority, and may reasonably be 
rejected as improbable fiction.’ 

Qur readers will see that the spirit of this work is a good one; 
and that the author is likely to make a judicious use of his mate- 
rials. He further unfolds his plan in the following passages. “ The 
instances chosen have not been very strictly confined to what rests 
upon undoubted testimony. Perhaps we learn little less of the 
habits of men, from ascertaining what they have believed of others, 
than from knowing what they have done themselves [this is a very 
just observation]; and therefore, even works of fiction may be 
resorted to in some degree, care being taken to distinguish the cha- 
racter of the authorities. For example, we should have no hesita- 
tion in quoting even from the Mort d’ Arthur, and still more from 
the earlier romances on which it is founded, in illustration of the 
manners of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in which those 
romances were written; or, though on different grounds, the ad- 
mirable narrative of the plagues of Florence and London, by Boc- 
cacio and Defoe, which probably are no less trustworthy for the 
character of the narrative, and in a great degrce for the facts them. 
selves, than Thucydides’s description of the plague at Athens,’ 
‘ Our extracts have usually been taken from contemporary authors, 
or at least from the earliest authorities extant.’ To enable our 
readers to judge both of the nature of the work and its execution, 
we shall present them with a pretty long extract from the more 
original part of the volume. 

The subject is the effects uf absolute power as exemplified in the 
tyrannies of Cambyses, terminating in madness—of Caligula—and 
of the Emperor Paul. 

‘ Mental as well as bodily illness may assume all shapes, and. be 
of all degrees: and both reflection and observation lead us to con- 
clude, that excessive indulgence of the passions will impair the 


understanding, as surely as sensual intemperance injures the con- 


stitution .... . In reading such narratives as the following, we 
naturally wonder how it is that anything human can have been led 
to play a part so entirely at variance with all the kindly feelings of 
human nature. To believe that Caligula or Nero came into the 
world fully prepared for the part which they were afterwards to 
play, would be as unreasonable as to adopt the other extreme, and 
maintain, as some have done, that the tempers and abilities of all 
men are originally similar and equal. But “the child is father of 
the man.” The work of education begins at an early period, and 
circumstances seemingly too trivial to notice may exert a powerful 
effect in fixing our future destiny for good or evil. There are few 
persons whose patience has not been more or less tried by spoilt 
ehildren, and who cannot point out examples where the temper of 


| the mature man has been seriously injured by early injudicious 


indulgence; and many must know cases in which the 
paroxysms of a natura!ly bad temper, exasperated by uncontrolled 
licence and habitual submission, have amounted almost to occasional 
insanity. Causes closely analagous to those which render one man 
the dread of his domestic circle, may render another the terror ahd 
the scourge of half the carth. The same spirit which veuts itself 
in ill-humour for a broken piece of china, or execrations for an 
ill-cooked dinner, if fostered by power, might correct breaches of 
etiquette with the knout, and deal out confiscations and death as 
unsparingly as oaths. We may observe, that bloody and unfeeling 
as their administration may have been, it is not among the adven- 
turers who have carved their way to a crown that the wantonness 
of tyranny has been most developed; it is rather among their 


descendants, men purtur among parasites, with the prospect 


eyes. Surrounded from infancy 
by those whose intercst it has been to pamper, not to repress, 
their evil passions; tau.ht in Pagan countries to regard them- 


selves as gods, and worshipped as such by a servile and besotted 
multitude, what wonder that they tread under foot those who 
how the neck before them, and scorn to sympathise with a 


confessedly inferior race. In private life, however the regulation 
of the mind may be neglected, the supremacy of the law, and 
the knowledge that excess beyond a certain point cannot be com- 
mitted with impunity, exerts a salutary restraint over the wildest 
spirits. But he who is above the influence of fear, whose angry 
passions have never been checked, nor his desires controlled, and 
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who is harassed by the craving after excitement consequent upon 
satiety of sensual pleasures, is prepared for any excess or enormity 
which’ the humour of the moment may suggest. The mind can 
hardly be thus morally depraved without becoming intellectually 
her also: as the animal man .is cherished and the reasonable 

neglected, the former will assume the guardian due to the 
latter, and human becomes little superior to brute nature, except in 
its greater power to do mischief. In this state of degradation 


“ Even-handed justice 
‘ Condemns the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
Zs To our own lips.” 


Fhe dominion of the passions is worse than external oppression, 
and conscience exasperates, after it ‘has lost its power to reform. 
Mery may then complete the ruin which intemperance began, and 
elty, from being only indifferent, become congenial. If a man 
deprives himself almost of the common necessaries of life, for the 
ose of accumulating money which he will never use or want; if 
ies all day and wakes all night; if he chooses to wear his shoes 
upon his hands, and his gloves upon his feet, or indulge in any 
other such ridiculous fancies ; we call him odd, eccentric, a thad. 
man, according to the degree of his deviation froin established 
usages; and justly, for in all things a sound mind is wanting. Yet 
that man may be perfectly able to foresee the consequences of his 
action, perfect master of his reason upon every subject; and there- 
fore be both legally and morally responsible. It is a state of mind 
strictly analogous as we believe to this, which has produced the 
worst excesses of the worst oppressors ; and on which has sprung, 
from the same cause, habitual submission to the will instead of the 
reason. From the childish passion of George the Second, who 
manifested his displeasure on great occasions by kicking his hat 
about the room, to the superhuman crime of Caligula, we find this 
disease, if we may call it so, manifested in every variety of degree 
and form. In Henry VIII of England, we trace it in the early and 
later years of his reign in the increased violence of his passion, 
and in the capriciousness and cruelty engrafted on a temper 


not naturally ungentle. We ascribe to it the ungovernable 


fury which obscured the brilliant qualities of Peter of Russia; 
po we find it still more strongly marked in the extrava- 

ncies which are ascribed to Xerxes. His very preparations 
for invading Greece, on a scale so disproportionate to the 
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PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kino’s Tueatrr.—Anna Boleyn—Masaniello. 
HayMARKEt.—The Widow. Bewitched—The School for Coquettes—Hunter of the 


ENGLISH mineediin Rasimpentele iia and Y: The Middle Temple 
—itke Waanted Halk, nara 


Tue Atheneum, in its Saturday’s Number, after paying us a com- 
pliment, of which we are sensible, upon our remarks on the late 
Mr ExuisTon, protests in strong terms against something we said 
incidentally respecting Kean and Joun Kempxx, It was observed in 
The Tatler, that ‘when Kean appeared and extinguished Kamae, 
ELLISTON seems prudently to have put out his tragic lamp.’ Upon 
this the Atheneum has the following passage :—‘ Surely the critic's 


own lamp must have gone out suddenly, and left him in the dark as 
to what he was writing, What! Kean extinguish Kemble! As 
well might a rocket, brilliant and dazzling as for the moment it is, 
be expected to extinguish the steady and enduring light of the 











moon in whose face it is discharged. Kean extinguish Kemble! 
Why, Garrick himself, whom, by all accounts, it would have taken 
two Keans to make, could not have done it. Again, to carry the simile 
still further,—what now remains of ‘our theatrical rocket and our 
theatrical moon? Insome one of the surrounding minor theatres, 
upon the stage of which it has fallen, may, perhaps, be found the 
stick and the half-consumed case of the one; whereas, the memory 
of the other is still cherished with respect as well as admiration by 
all who were fortunate enough to behold its beams; while its pure 
and classical light still hangs reflected upon the very walls of the 
|_ theatre where it last and longest lingered. We have no wish to de- 
| tract from the well-earned fame of Mr Kean, bat we cannot consent 
' that any part of it should be built upon even the imaginary ruins of 

Mr Kempte’s. The one was a man of genius and a clever actor 
'—the other was both these, and, besides, a consummate artist and 


| an accomplished gentleman. We might go on to draw a comparison 


value of his object if attained, shew how subordinate was his | 


judgment to his inclination; and no one can read the nar- 
ration of his chastisement of the Hellespont, without recognising 
the weakness of a mind unsettled by extravagant presumption. 
“When Xerxes heard that his bridges were carried away, he was 
much vexed, and ordered three hundred lashes to be given to the 
Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be cast into it. And I have 
heard that he sent even at the same time to brand the Hellespont. 
Moreover he commanded those that inflicted the stripes to nse un- 
holy and barbarous language, saying, ‘thou bitter water, thy 
master inflicts this punishment upon thee, because thou has wrong- 
ed him, having received no injury at his hands. And King Xerxes 
will cross thee, whether thou wilt or no: and, as is fit, no one 
sacrifices to thee, because thou art a salt and crafty river.’ So he 
ordered them to oe the sea thus, and to cut off the heads of 
the Grecians who had charge of the bridge.”’* This is as down- 
right frenzy as the walls of Bedlam ever witnessed: a paroxysm 


of temporary insanity, produced by disappointment acting on a | 


vain ungoverned mind.’ 
- The volume is illustrated by numerous wood-engravings from 
original medals, preserved in the British Museum. 
{We shall give a further extract or two another time. | 


* Herod, vii. 33. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





A Resurrection.—A man hung at Caen, after being cut down, 


began to show some signs of returning animation. He was carried to the | 
house of a calenderer, close to the place of execution, and Jaid on a bed, | 


Some constables, his guards, waiting for instrictions from the Judge, set 
themselves down to cards In the mean time, the man quite recovered, and, 
his mind still full of the pions exhortations of the Confessor, who had fol- 


lowed to the place of execution, seeing men playing at cards, he began | 


asking lrimself whether gaming was permitted in Heaven, where he thought 
he was, This he related himself, having entered a convent and taken the 
monkish habit, after cleverly escaping while the constables played on,— 


Mirror. 


Breap From Sawpust.—-Dr Prout, in his learned paper on the 
ultimate composition of elementary substances, in the § Philosophical Trans 
actions,’ gives a short account of M. Autenrieth of Tubingen’s experiments 
on the conversion of lignin into food. M. Autenrieth takes a piece of wood, 
and by frequent maceration and boiling, separates from it everything that is 
soluble in water. The wood thus purified is then reduced to sawdust, 
repeatedly subjected to the heat of an oven, and finally ground into flour, 
It requires leaven in the baking, with the addition of which it makes a 
uniform spony bread. The colour is rather yellowish; but when well 
baked and crusty, ilis not only very nutritious, but much superior in every 
respect to the brown bread made of the bran and husks of corn flour. {This 
is a discovery, as Mr Herschel remarks, which renders famine next to impos- 
sible ; and deserves a far higher degree of celebrity than it has obtained. J— 
Medical Gazette. 


between the farewell performances of the two, both of which took 
place under circumstances of great bodily infirmity ; but we forbear, 
because our object is, not to attack the one, but to do justice to the 
other.’ 


Now whether the comparison of the ‘ stick and the half-consumed 
case,’ is not a greater attack than anything we said of Mr Kempe, 
we shall not stop to enquire, because we feel nothing but friendliness 
towards the 4theneum, We shall only say, with regard to that 
matter, that we should as soon think of attacking the coronation 
man in armour, as the memory of Joun Kemsie. We do not 
attack players, dead or alive; we only criticise, and express an 
opinion. We believe it was the opinion of a great many besides 
ourselves, that Kean did extinguish Kempie :—at all events, we 
hold it for certain, that Kean hastened his going out; and we are 
greatly mistaken if Kempxe did not intimate as much to his friends, 
putting the case as Quin did on a like occasion respecting GARRICK, 
—that new notions had come up in acting, and that if those were 
true, it was time for the teachers of the old ones te be gone. 

Garrick’s nature displaced Qutn’s formalism: and in p-ecisely the 
same way did Kean displace Kemaie. The opinion is no new one on 
"our parts, nor on those of many others. We expressed it at the time: 
we always said that Joun KemBLe’s acting was not the true thing ; 
and the moment we heard what sort of an actor Kean was (for cit» 
cumstances prevented our seeing him at the moment) we said that 
he would carry all before him. It was as sure a thing as Nature 
| against Art, or tears against cheeks of stone. 
We do not deny a certain merit of taste and what is called 
|‘ classicality,’ to Jonn Kempie. He had one idea about tragedy, 
| and it was a good one; namely, that a certain elevation of treat- 


something superior to common life, which should justly be regarded 
“as one of its constituent portions; and furthermore, that in exhi- 
| biting the heroes of the Roman world, it was not amiss to invest 
| them with the additional dignity they had received, from the length 
| of their renown and the enthusiasm of scholarship. These ideas 
| were good: and as he had a fine person, a Roman cast of counte- 
_nanee, and equal faith in the dignity of his originals and his own, he 
‘obtained, in the absence of any greater and more natural actor, a 
whole generation for his admirers ; many of whom could not bear to 
give him up, when the greater came. This is the whole secret of the 
fondness entertained for hismemory. It is a mere habit, and apre- 
judice, though a respectable one ; and we should be the last to quarrel 
with it, were nature let alone. It is observable, that Mr Kewsur’s 


ment was due to it;—that there was a dignity, and a perception of 
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admirers never enter into any details of criticism or comparison. They 
content themselves with a fine assumption or two, like his own,—a 
stately or sovereign metaphor,—and a reference to his gentility. 
Now Mr Kemsaze had a solemnity of manner off the stage, analogous 
to what he had on it, and we believe he kept ‘good company,’ 
in the ordinary sense of that phrase; but that he was more of a 
gentleman than Mr Kean, either in his strongest or weakest mo- 
ments, we have yet tolearn. Allusions are frequently made to a habit 
in Mr Kean, which his predecessor certainly shared with him, though 
with comparative harmlessness to his less sensitive temperament. On 
the other hand (for we never saw him in private) Mr Kean, we believe, 
is as much of a gentleman in ordinary as KemBie was; and we have 
heard accounts of his behaviour to his brother actors and inferiors, 
which argue an inner gentility,—a breeding of the heart,—which 
at all events we never did hear of the other. Inthe purer of 
appreciating moral and intellectual refinement, we should say that 
there could be no sort of comparison between the man who can act | 
Othello as Kean does, and the dry, tearless, systematical, despotical 
style of all Mr Kemnie’s personations. Everything with Kemsie 
was literally a personation ;~it was a mask and a sounding-pipe. 
It was all external and artificial. There was elegance, majesty, 
preparation; it was Gracchus with his pitch-pipe, going to begin: 
—but nothing came of it. It was not the man, but his mask ;—a 
trophy, a consul’s robe, a statue; or if you please, a rhetorician. 
It was Apptson’s ‘ Cato,’ or an actor’s schoolmaster, which you 
will ; but neither SuaksrPeARE nor genuine acting. 

The distinction between Kean and Kemspie may be briefly 
stated to be this ;—that Kemsie knew there was a difference be- 
tween tragedy and common life, but did not know in what it con- 
sisted, except in manner; which he consequently carried to excess, 
losing sight of the passion. Kean knows the real thing, which 
is the height of the passion, manner followirg it as a matter 
of course, and grace being developed from it in proportion to 
the truth of the sensation, from the en- 
tireness of the plant, or from all that is necessary to produce 
it. Kespie began with the flower, and he made it accord- 
ingly. 
as the common earth, or of all the precious elements that 
make a heart and a life in the plant, and crown their success with 
beauty. Grace exalts the person of Kray. In Kempue’s hand- 
somer figure it came to nothing, because it found nothing inside to 
welcome it. It received but ‘cold comfort” Keran’s face is full 
of light and shade; his tones vary; his voice trembles; his eye 
glistens, sometimes with withering scorn, sometimes with a tear: 
at least, he can speak as if there were tears in his eyes; and he 
brings tears into those of other people. We will not affirm that 
Kempie never did so; for it would be hard to say, what SuaK- 
SPEARE might not have done, in spite of him; but as far as our own 
experience goes, we never recollect him to have moved us, except in 
one solitary instance ; and that was in Aing Lear, where there is the 
fine passage about children’s ingratitude and the tooth of a serpent. 
Now Kean we never see without being moved, and moved too in 
fifty ways,—by his sarcasm, his sweetness, his pathos, his exceeding 
grace, his gallant levity, his measureless dignity: for his little 
person absolutely becomes tall, and rises to the height of moral 
grandeur, in such characters as that of Othello. We have seen him 


as the flower issues 


He had no notion of so inelegant a thing as a root, or 


with three or four persons round him, all taller than he; but himself | 


so graceful, so tranquil, so superior, so nobly self-possessed, in the 
the midst, that the mind of the spectator rose above them by his 
means, and so gave him a moral stature that confounded itself with 
the personal. 

As to Garrick, whom we are told it would have taken two 
Keans to make, he was no doubt what Kean never was, an admi- 
rable comedian as well as tragic actor; but on the latter score, we 
have very great doubts whether he could have been equal to Kean ; 
and they are founded on the stories told of him, on his character, 
on his writings, and on his portrait by Sir Joshua. From all these 
it. would appear that his serious faculty must have been pretty 
néarly confined to the stage. He had a fine eye, and an expressive 
face ; but the latter wanted the grace and melancholy of Kean’s. 
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His writings argue little inclination to anything serious, He had‘the 
reputation of being narrow in money-matters ; which at least is g 
drawback upon the ‘great style’ in art! And in his personal inter. 
course, in the midst of much that was admirable as a companion 
and a man of sense, he was vain and fidgetty. We do not wish, as 
our Athenzeum friend says, to detract from his merits; but we owe 
gratitude to Kean for being the finest tragic actor we ever beheld, 
and for doing justice to the poetry of SHakspEare ; and if Keay, 
as a comedian, would leave one half of Garnick unrivalled, we 
cannot but conjecture, till we have more grounds to form a judg. 
ment upon, that as a tragedian he must have surpassed him. We 
do not forget, at the same time, that Garrick probably restored 
Nature to the stage. This was his great triumph, as it was Mr 
Kean’s; and probably his contemporaries always judged him in 
reference to Quin and the others, whom he diepleced, ee 


Our Ruslire are iad, that the Title. -page and Ieies to the 
| Second Volume of the Tatuer, up to the 30th of June, will be 
ready for delivery in a few day ys. 











THTS TVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Pocock’s Musical Drama, in Two Acts, iatitled 
JOUN OF PARIS. 

Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. 
Rosa, Mrs T. Hill, 

John of Paris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 
Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. ee Mr Hockel. Gregory, Mr Coveney. 
In Act I!, a Pas Deux, by M. Edgar and Mademoiselle Clari. 

After which, Mrs Gorr’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Herren, Mr Newcombe. 

The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Waliack. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with the Mu: ical Entertainment of 
MY GRANDMOTHER. 

Florella, Miss Taylor. Charlotte, Mrs T. Hill. 

Vapour, Mr Vining. Dicky Gossip, Mr Harley. Woodley, Mr B. Taylor. 


To morrow, Clari; The School for Coquettes ; and Manceuvring. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
The Drama, called 
LOVE’S DREAM. 
Caroline Dormer, Miss Kelly. Frederick Easy, Mr Wrench. 
After which, Mr Bernarn’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O.Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
To which will be added, the Operetta of 
ILD AND YOUNG. 
Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 

Charles Mowbray, Mr Raker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 











Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Magys, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, MrT. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


To-morrow, The Old Regimentals; Old and Young; and Comfortable Lodgings. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mr Horn, 
O’Keere's Operatic Drama, entitled 
FONTAINBLEAU ; OR, OUR WAY IN FRANCE. 
Lady Bull, Madame Simon. Dolly Bull, Mrs Vale. Rosa, Miss Somerville 
| Celia, Miss Jordan. Nannette, Miss Vincent. Mrs Casey, Miss Nicol. 
Lord Winlove, Mr Horn. Sir John Bull, Mr Wilhams. 
Squire Tallyho, Mr Vale. Henry, Mr Edwin. Lap oche, Mr R 
Colonel Epaulette, Mr Maitland. Lackland, Mr C. itl. Bob Mir L Lee. 
Gagger, Mr Collier. Robin, Mr T. Hill. George, Mr Webb. 
Cook, Mr Fone. French Waiter, MrTully, Dick, MrC. Pitt. Waiter, Mr Hobbs 


| After which, D1sp1Nn’s Musical Entertainment, called 
| THE WATERMAN. 
| Mrs Bundle, Madame Simon. Wilhelmina, Miss Vincent. 
Tom Tug, Mr Horn, in which he will sing ‘ Then farewell, my trim-built Wherry,’ 
‘The jolly young Waterman,’ and ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ 
Bundle, Mr Gough. Robin, Mr Rogers. 


To conclude with C. M. Von Weser's Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, called 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Linda, Miss Somerville. Rese, Miss Vincent. 
Ottacar, Mr Almar. Bernhard, Mr Gough. Rollo, Mr Ransford. 
Caspar, Mr Horn. Rodolph, Mr Edwin. Killian, Mr Vale. 
Christopher, Mr Hobbs. Zamiel, Mr Asbury. 
Huntsmen, Messrs Webb, Tully, and Collier. 








AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—-Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Savter’s We1is.—Mary, Queen of Scots—The Tale 
of Mystery—The Frozen Hand. - 
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